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A.BSTEACT ; . '\ ^ 

This study is an attempt' to explore systematically 
language attitudes among the younger and more isocially mobile Mexican 
Americans, to determine what linguistic and deacgrapb^ yariab^es arie 
correlated with differential language attitudes^ and to ascertain to 
what exteirT, i-f any, attiiiiidinal commitment to S#£nish correlates 
with b.^havioral commitmejqit' jto Spani;S,h maintenance. The sample 
population was qomposed of 16U stxfdents of Mexican descent enrolled 
at the University of Texas, ^Austin. Generally speaking, att^t^dinal 
language loyalty among the respondents wa,s hicfh, with ne^gatlve 1 
attitudes base^d exclusively on pragmatic qpnsiderations. Attitudinal 
language loyalty does notr however, nece^sjtrily correlate with. I 
behavioral comMtment to it, as bieliavioral commit me nt to language ' 
loyalty appears to be primarily a function of linguistic ability., \ . 
rather than of overt attitudinal orientation, -whether the latter l>e 
sustained by instrumental, ideological, or^affective considerations. - 
While Mexican-American college students fWvor Spanish .langua>ge / 
maintenance, they dp not belittle tke functional needs for English, 
and they are highly consc iotas of the potential or actual difficultde^ 
that ensue not only ftom limited English proficiency but from 
accented English as well.- (Author/DB) . 
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. The role of attiti^dinal variables has recently/become a central concern 
to sociolinguists. Given the fogus of sociplinguistic studies, the mult^le 

pects of coyaxiat^on between liViguistic and*sociocultural structures and 
behS^viours, \% is not surprising tihu-t^^^^^ importance of attitudinal variables 
should Ticr|/e 'been si^ecognized and its rol'fe actively investigated in recent 
^yN2^^r^ . Th&^y^ o^ attitudinal variables is obvious to sociolinguistic 

topics such as Itj/lgi^age choice and differential code allocations iTi multi- 
lingual se'ttingsj, re:valuations and devaluations of ^speech varieties 'and thoir 
reinforcement or displacement, language m^iVitenance and language shift plro- 
cesses^^ languago^ policiejs and language planning endeavors. 




t^itud,es constitute today a central concept in socio- 

''^^^^e. is no consensus in either theory or research 

Uded or excluded from their definitions. Laii- 
i'pcj/ in research practice represent a vast continuum 



ions in terms of . their referent, ^ language, to all those 
h influence language behaviour and t)ehaviour towards 
been ppinted out by Joshua A:-Pishman that neither 



While Ian ^ia 
linguistic invejs,; 
coj>cernii!^^ whi : 
guage /attitude^ 
which ranges fi^cjjffij 
attitudinal variab 
language, ^t h^s 

end d£ this cont*llauu|fi is^ entirely satisfactory i\i^p^53ier th^Wy or researc^,. 
•According to FislV^n langi^age attirt:udes should be defined in 'terras of their 
referent and amplified to include not only language but language behav;Lour and 
referents of which language or language behaviour is a marker or symbol. Thus 
attitudes towards Spanish, towards features of - Spanish such as dialect variants, 
towards the use of Spanish for • intrkgroup purposes, towards Spanish as an 
ethnic identity marker, towards Spanish maintenance and shift, would all b(3 lan- 
gijiage attitudes. Conversely, attitudes towards Latin or Mexican Americans are 
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not language attitudes per se alt|/o\igh they iftight- bo refiJieCted Joy attitudes 

— - X • , 

towards Spanish or English speech-vaiieties gf Spanish ajpeakers; 

, / f ■ • . -i . .• 

Whether we define language attitudes in the narrower wide sense, the ^. 

number -of studies dealing with language attitudes towards- Spanish among Mexicfen 

Americans is very limited and their ^origin very recent T^e^irst studies 

appeared in tht^ mid-sixties. From these studies we have learned that language 

\naintenance did no*t reprqsent a consciously avowed goal among respondents in 

San Antonio; that the usage of Spanish was associatpd with cpnsiderable social 

stress in domains other than 'those under private^control^ and. that mother- . 

tongue continuity when considered desirexble, was not justified upon ethnic . 

grounds, such as the preservation, of the group^as a distinct entity (this Wtis • 

percei^^d mainly in terras of its subordinate socio-economic status) but': rather ; ' 

upon iiumanistic and^cultural values, i^f language maintenance succeeded, which 

it did, it was due to habitual usage and other factors, rather than to ideolo- 

gical elaboration or conviction, A large-scale more recent study reinforces ^* 

W > 

thes^ findings,^ The Mexican Americcin population of 5an Antonio when asked 
•what they^wpuld like to see the^ children retain of .Mexican ways, gave prior- 
ity to manner and customs (38%) rather than to language (31%), Respondents 
from Los Angeles, on the other hand, where Mexicanness is less of a liability 
because of the greater ;^^rmisiveness of the environment, the greater opportunity 
of upward mobility and the greater English profiency of the Mexican American 
population, gave preference to Spanish maintenance by a far greater jfnacgin (51%), 
In^ both San Antonio and^Los Angeles, the desire for language .retentiveness , - 
sqeraed to be posit ively^ correlated with social status. It was mentioned far 
more often among the w^ll-to-d'o thcin the poor, , > 

' dngoihg changes Within the ethnic community, .particularly in Clalifornia, 
progressive urbajiizatton, greater educational attainment and occupational diversi- 



f iqati®nf and within W^^^lt'Sik^^^ society the civitJ rights movements and 



dn 

tl|'e, .)5ilingua|j^ducation lately facilitateci theorise of what is 

pOimnonly referred* 156^ as the Chib^no movement, ' The Chicago movement brought 
along with it a profusion of political and litera^- writings in which a re- 
valuation and ideologization of Spanish is for the first time fully articu- ' 
lated. The goals of tlie movement aim not only at improving the socio-^ 
economic and educational status of the minority group, but its ethnic self- 
image and status honor, as well. Its adherents;, responsive to the heightened 
nqed for attaining group^ohesiV\2ness which might facilitate furthe'af socio- 

- 0) 

/ ■ * 

economic ,gai*ns, make frequent reference to the Hispanic j/eritage- — cultural 

~ ' , ' / ■ • , " ■ 

and linguistic--as contrastive components , of self- identity, authencity ^nd 

pride ^ While class conflicts and discrimina.ti6n might, foe > the stronger driving 

force behind the rise and growth of chicano assertiveness than is the will to 

ethnic distinctiveness itself, the effectiveness of the movement is undoubtedly 

Reinforced by its dual appeal to self-interest and affective ties. Chicano 

nationalism^, in the sense-^of ethno-cultural identity, rather than political 

ideology linked tothe establishment of a separate territorial entity, has thus 

far been prima^-ily a^ urban and intellectual phenomenon. It has stirred on 3#y 

the Chicano elites, its writers, -leaders and students, and among these just 

the younger generations.^ Whether it- can or will mobilize the middle classes 

and, proletariat is far, from certain. While ethnic unity itself is favored by 

vast majorities^ in such different settings as Los Angeles (81%) and San Antpnio 

(90%), there is^ar less agreement .on the reasons underlying this goal, and 

le^st of all when it comes to endorsing* cultu:^p^unityj The attainment of 

political influence and social gains are ^pd^ mlpre commonly cXain^ed^ than the 

notion of cultural unity, to which or^ a few i^ubscribe, 11% and 17% in San 

Antonio and Los Angeles respect 

From these brief iritrod^tory remarks it is evident that attitjj^es 
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;4i:owcirds Spai;\ish and language conscioiVsncsfe among Mexican AmGricans are highly 
diversified. V/G/know that Spanish language usage is associated with stress by ^ 
some and with ethnic^ authenticity by others. However, we hav^ very few indi- 
cations of the individual characteristics that are correlated with differential 

»• • • ' . ' 

orientations towards Spanish and the justifications -fhat might be advanced in 

I •* 

favor of its maintenance, "^he present study is an attempt to exploire system-* * 
atically Icinguage ^ittitudes among the younger and more socially mobile Mexican 
/unericans, to determine v/hat linguistic and demographic variables are correlated 
with differential language attitudes, • and to ascertain to wha^ extent, if any, 
attitudinal commitment to' Spanish corr'felates V3fith beha\MQural commitment to 
Spanish maintenance. ^ ^ 

Sciinplc Population * ' . 

One hundred and sixty-fou«ii students of Mexican descent enJ^Hcd at the 

♦ * . " 

University of Texas, Austin* served as respondents. The studentf^ population 
showed a wide distributional range on several- important vai:iab3^es: language pro- 
fiency,' currently and developmentallyj language usage; socio-ecoiiomic status; 
provenance and generat^ion of residence in the United States. Occupational status 
of the fathers ranged from unskilled laborers to professionals and managers. 
' The mean occupational status, however, was low. It was represented by skilled 
laborers. Educational attainment of the fathers varied from none to graduate 
c^nd prof essionals, the latter being represented by a minority of 14"q. ^ Prove- 
nonce was\^represented by metropolitan and non'-metropolitan areas .with both a 
vdiry high concentration of Mexican Americans ai^id only a marginal representation 



of the ;same ethnic group. The majority however)^ was born and spent their child- 

^ ■ ' • . \ • 

hool years in areas which contain large segments ^of Mexican Ameri/:ans. Generation 

. • ■ / ' • \ • 

of residence in the United State's spanned from redent immigrants to native-born 
respondents of native parentage. Fifty percent of \t:he sample population yas of 



foreign-stock parentage, and the other half of native-bblrn parentage.. Not / 

• ^ ' ^ \ ^, . I / ■ ,1,. ' V 

axlE'pf the renpondeiits claimed Spanish as their mo tih^r tongue, ^'^"ii claimed . 

■ngli^ih, at\d 10^' both\ Spanish and English, While |neru are significant between-*' 

J .-^ \ 

group differences r<3gardiiKj current bilingual proficiency depending upon which 
laugu^Age wiu spoken first, only 5X of the total p|)t)uration claima greater pro 
fi^-ncy in/[ip<ini.'jh today, as opposed to a majority] of 75'^ which claims to be 
mor(^ proficicfnt in J':ngli£;h, and the rest, 20'u, cla|im equal facility in both 
Iringuaqf'ij. 

Meth odology \ 

«rhe data. on all Vc^riablos, demographic, linguistic and attitudinal, was 
gathered' by mail . questionnaires during the Summer of X974, Among tfio informa- 
tion nought by the* perijonal background questionnaire, in addition t,o the items 
already mentioned, was the r£!^J|^nd,ent * s graduate or undergraduate statuq, his/ 
her degree expectatiooiG, and affiliation vii^h Medicaw American ^organizatlLons* 
The language usage sectio/i. conslstem of mult|iplo-choice items and asked 
about the frequency of Spofnish usage within several domains and with difflerent 



agb-grdups. Language prof iency . measures, abased on a fo;ur point scale, deplt 
with c5[u est ions rega.rding language competence and dominance develo{)mentally and 
currently, ■ / ^ 

The section covering language attitudes, which are restricted to Fishman's 

t^ 



definition, consisted mostly |bf open^iquestion items in ordc^r to encourage tne 
respondents to express their i>ndividual views cJjpout the^to^l object v/ith^'ho 
leads from the qujjjgrtf^^'ts^h^ Since generally only i^odest ^relationships 

• ■ ' b • . , 1 . ' • " 

have been found between attitudinal measjares and overt linguistic ^ehciviour, a 

. .-y* <T j. 

commitment question was included,*^ T^e respondents were asked if t^^Y \^cid under- 

i' • . ' ' ' 

t£tken any measures in the last two year3 to strengthen their knowledge of Spanish. 
The f^J^Qwijig^^rocessing operations were perfomed on the data:| a) a\ varimax 
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. . ■ ' ' • . " ■ ' " ' 

orthogonal: factor analysis|^hich, yielded a thr'ee factor solution;^ b) analyses . 

. . ..-.ft,' 

of yarianee on each factor |.n* order to test for the relationshtip. of lin|i|4;stic 
r " and demographic variables upon differential factor scores. ^ 

The findings of this study will first 'be presented in terms of the re- 
sponses v/hich are shared by the group as a Vhole^, and then in terms of the clus- 
tcrs that resulted from the factor analysis and the relationships between* 

♦ * .... ' ';* f. 

individual characteristics and differential orientations to Spanish language 
loyalty , 
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Attitudinal language loyalty amOrig Mexican American college students is - 
high. Ixiaving aside for the moment the ratlonalos advanced in favor of Spanish, 
the majority of the students view the Spanish language as a positive referent, 
(84. 1>), rugirot the on-going language shift they claim to perceive among the 
younger gonerdtiouB (67.7) and consider that Spanish usage should be encouraged 
(80 .5) becausd'it represents an i^ji^rtant component of community life. They 
believe that in order to insure language maintenance socializ^^tion in Spanish 
at home and at school are indispensable (6.2.2^6) . They' also believe that spcial*- 
ization in Spanish is more vital than other potential, measures ^uch a^ an atti- 
tudj,nal change witliin the doiiginant ^ society (15.9) , which is perceived as mtoX- 
erant of if not opposed to ethno-linguistic diversity. Continued close contact 
ajnong Mexiqan Americans is also deemed necessary to sustain Spanish maintenance 
in the long run (82.9"6).\ • : 

■ ■■■\\ ■ \ ■ ' ^ , . . . 

^Most of the re'bpondeAts (63.4) attribute greater experssivepess to Spanish 
than English for certain topics and situations and viceversa,, When questioned 
however, as to the actual speech situationSfc^ f or which each language is more 
appropriate, only a smair number was able to conceptualize these. Among' the 
topics for ^^;hich Spanish was considered more expressive were cultural 

■ ' ■ . ■ 7 , ■ ■ 



matters^ (25^),^ -intragiroup interafefeion '(i2".2%) and affective matterii (34.1%), 
por' pali1:!^ca^8.5/i)'f technical (23,i8%)j academic (2.3.8%) 'and occupational " 
• (i3.4t») pursuits, English was' considered more appropriate an^^ expressive as 
well, yhe overall* low rate of responses in this area might be mrprising par- 
ticularly in view of tho fact that Spanish usage was considered, by ajfar 
greater number to be intimately related to intragroup life* Thhse discr(>- 
panciei^ are accounted for when current linguistic competence and \)ehayiqur 
among the respondents are considered. For the majdrityy ^J^nglish yis currently- 
thp dominant tongue,' and its- frequency of usage, OKceeds that ''^Spanish in ♦all 
spheres of interaction ^eKcepting those which involve the older generations, 
parents and grandparents. Since language Usage seem^x^^o^fae primarily deter- 
mined by the linguistic proficiency of ^tlic interlocutors, rather than by a 
diaglossic norm in which Spanish and English are accorded differential alio- 
cations, it is understandable that difficulties should arise in con^ptual- 
issiny domain separations when few if any obtain dn actual speech situations. 
^ Whiij/c s|)anish is more valued in the abstract than PJngljtih, it is not pre- 

f erred over j-Uiglish for intimate, relaxed conversatio^hs. . Linguistic fa^lity, 

> ■■ ■ ' ! c . . 

claimed by 'the majority (84.1%), determines language choice rc\t)jier than 

cxprt^sivcs considerations, suscribed only by a few (^l'.9/0* The greater expres- 
siveness attributed to Spanish seems, thus, to be ,roo1;ed' in the past rather 
than the present and to flov; from its being the first language learned or heard 
in intimate home circum|ftances, rather than from the language itself, such as 
structural, lexical or phonological Tiuances derived f rom a cc/gnitive matrix. 

There is less agreement among the respondents in relation^ to the potential 
difficulties engendered by a dual linguistic loyalty . Only a fgw view, b|^lingua 



•^sm as non-problematic and free of disadvantages without any qualifications. ^' 
The majority, however, (56.1%), emphasiz^ that bilingualism is problen\-f ree 



on\v for those indivifluais with near^; native-like rcomnlind of English'; ^l^hose..^ 

t *i . , • . ■ ' 

who dlaim that bilingyalism dods engender difficulties'; (32,4^I>), do not, 



howeverj believe, that the difficulties stem from the bilingual speaker him-' 
stiff, • 'I*hG conflicts aro pGrccived as arising from Unfavorable attitudes held 
by members of the dominant society "towards accented speech, and l^y extensibn^ 
towards the spaaknr himself, ^ 

The rationales advanced in favor of Spanish are covered by three content 
cat'ecjorios. Those are based upon ideological, instrumental and affective con- 
sidoJJations. Within the f irs>''tiatcgory Spanish is legitimized upon ethnic 



grounds. Howovcrjj ideological support for Spanish, is' not sought primarily 

within the family or the ethnic community but beyond it, * It is sought from 

historical arcjumentu, ^rottv tjho primacy of thjg JSpanish-speaking groups in the 

United States, the cultural literary achievemcuits of lA^spanic ancestors, 

tmd the functional importa\co o\ Spanish on the Huropqan and American conti- ^ 

meats, i ^Jpani£jh is viewed as a link with and sytnbol of thcj^ Hispanic heritage 

and language maintenance is considored^essential if/ .culturZ^continuity i§^^ 

^^^v^ ( ^ 

bo preserved for Oneself and future generations. The usage of Sl?S4Aish among 
Muxican Americans is thoifght of as expressing (and expr.essivd of) ethnic 
solidarity. , ^ / 

/- Within the second category,* Spanish is justified upon non-ethnic grounds. ^ 
it is valued for ' instrumental, interpersonal and cultural reasons, derived from 
its usefulness in many occupational pursuits and in bridging the comnuanication** 
c/ap between the older cind younger Mexican- 7\meridan generations, and the other 
Spanish^spoaJcing people in the United States and abroad. Setting aside prag- 
matic censiderations, the "knowledge of another language is viewed. as an en- 
riching ex:^rience in itself, of which the" respondents,, as a whole seem to be . 
proud of . ' , . 



•A 



^ . - , 




Witiiin the last cat^gc^ry, which compriseip ' the. smallest number of responsQj, 

- . .. " T ■ • " ■ ^ ■ •. ' -/ 

Spanish is validated primfiriXy upon affective grounds, Spanish^-is cherishq^J^ 
not so'much in itself or foic any epctrin^ic propeirties that might be associated 
witITsd.t/, but rather because it is embedded xn childhood memories,, in intimate 
familiau. relcitionsh ips and all those experiencos that are near and dear rto one* s 
innermdbt self. Only secpntjarily is Spanish viev/ed as referent to the ethnic- 
group And its cultural heritage, 

'V\\Q. commitment to Spanish language maintenance when - judged by the respon- 

...» *^ . . . . . ♦ 

dents* behavioural implementation, rather th^n attitudinal orientation, is a far 

scarcer commodity. Only one fourth of thdm have undertaken any measures in ,the 

last two years to expand their ^proficiency in Spanidi,, The strongest 'commitment 

, fx . r • . 

is found among t^hosu v/ho have takbn formal coursework, indopSfidont from any 

degree roquiromants. Among the others, increased freque^y of ugqxje, sdlf-* 

in5;tru(stion and greater exposure to S;^anish reading-materials, represent the most 

common options. * * 

There arc few overt negative 3?6.BponsGs. to Spanish, 6.?/^ of the total. Negative 

'] ' . . . ' 

evaluation53^ of Spanish are baspd exclusively on pragmatic considerations! Spanish 

language usage among^Moxica^ Americans is deplored and its maintenance rejected, 

because of thcfir prosumpd retarding effect upon assimilation to the dominant so-^ 

(biaty and its tongue, and th(y socio-economic gains that ensue from it. The "Spanish 

language itself is perceived ay a negative referent, as it is identified as part 

and' parcel of the educational gap and lapky6.f social mobility that plague the 

ethnic groups. Since language retentiueness is believed to have .brought nothing 

but deprivation,^ it is assumed thac the sooner Spanish is irelinquished, the 

faster ^thesc gaps will be bridodd, • 

A somGLWhair more compl^ picture emerges from tha factor analysis to which v/e 

' — ' ■ 
now turn. Factor I i^/represented by positive attitudinal responses to Spanish, 

■ \ 
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without consideration of instrumental, ideological or affoctiy 



iye jiist^f icaticns * \I 



advanced in its favor. It indicates that all' those who. view Spanish positively^ 

consider , language shift a loss of one type or another, and are accordingly in 

favor of continued language maintenance. ' . 

Since attitudinal positiveness is too widol]^ claimed, and its range of 

Vc.>:i nee too restricted, none of tHe varioblvjs chosen werd significantly related 

to differential- factor §cpres: father's educational attaintnent ahd occupational 

statuij, };;>irthplace of the- reispondent a,nd generation o£ residence in the Unites 

Statojj, his/her upper/undcrrclassman status at: the University, -degree expe^ation, - 
. ^ ■ - • ■ 

membership ii> Mexican American , organizations, the first language/ spoken develop- 



mentally and current linguistic dominance. Only nativity dpprotiched signrf icancto. 
Respondents o,f fojcieign parentacj'e' had ^ome\jrhat higher positive attitudinal scores 
'than those of native parentag:e. ' ' • , \' t ^ ; 

- Factot II is^ Vcpiosenf:ed }Dy 'behavioural vCoinmitmunt TO language mainbenancei ^ 



It indicates that respondents who^ claim, to ube more Spanish lately tharV they did 

. ' ' / " , " ' " / ' 

five years ago are also the one's who tend to| have undertaken- some 'measurqis to ex- 

* , ' ' ' ' . ' , I* ' / ' " ' ■ 

p^nd^theii? . prof iciency in Spanish, whether it be formal coursework^' sel^-study or 

some oth^ options. Higher behavioural coimnitment ^scores are f^tind among those 

rdsporidents' who claim a coordinate rather than subdrdinatq bilingualism,^ and- y 



/ 



possibly among those who spoke Spanish as the first language rather than English 

c4r/both Spanish and English. ^Mother tongue only approaclied statistical signifi- 

/ , ' ' ' ' ^ / i\ ' 

cance within this sample, but it, is highly likely tha^t with/'a largei: sample it 

■ r ' • ■ \ / ' ' y-^ ' 

would have proven to 'be an importcint factor in behavioural coirm/itment . Factor III 

/' *■ ' . / 

ihcludes those favorable a'FETtudes towards Spanish which are either justified 
upon ideological or emotional grounds^ cind as such, are more af f ectninveSted and 

• •• ■■ ( • \ ^ y'-- ' \ ■ 

less de-ethnicized than those based upon "^instrumental values" alone. The Spanish 
language, its usage and madntenance^fe either^ symbolically elaborated, or charged 
with emotional significance. An affect-invested orientation towards Spanish tendg 



to dccur rjtiony rcspondonts of 



low socio-economic background who claim^j Spanish 



as thoxr' mother tongue, have ]\u^h Spanish usage scores with peers, hold high 
degree" expactatiohis, and are affiliated with Mexican TVmerxcan organizations. 

It should; not bo inferred fibom these results that a cajjsal relationship 
oxista^ between an idoological orientajxtbn towards Spanish and%higher Spanish- 
uiUmq scoron* No analysis has been performed as yet to sqe whether in effect 
Such a relationship obtains, ' Befo^re the claim can be made valicjly several com? 
trolfj have to be applied, since low socio-economic status is positively associated- 
with hiqh(spanish-usage scores independently of attitudinal orientation. It 
is i^osyible thoreforo, that by controlling thfs factor no differential language- 
usage scores will obtain, . , ' ' ' ' 

Nativity only approached' statistical significance, but it is highly in.ter- 
esling inasmuch as 'respondents of native rather than foreign parentage, tended to 
favor othno-cultural pluralism. The overall results suggest that ethnor-cultural 
consciousness and bicultural pluralism are more likely to fee overtly upheld among, 
*the native than the foreign born, the more, dispossessed than the be4:ter-of f , and. 

the more politicized; aad that therefor^ it may be in .direct ratio to bow muqh . 

, • .. . / ^ * • ' ' 

the respondents have become amer^icanized and made aware of their individual rights 

■ ' /' < 

and the discrepancies that exist between the American .creed .and their own ^eali- * 

ties, FiicTi av/areTies^^^^ the native-born is further enhanced by the fadt that 

t^ey are also more likely to take the Anglo group as a frame ofyrefereuc^ in 

judging their respective status than their equivalent group^/in Me^^co, a^ may 

be the case among respondents of fbreign^bbrn parentage^/ 



Conclusions 



It is not surprisii^ig that attitudinal lani^uago loyalty among coli^ege student^ 



should both be more ir/tense and more fully^ verbalized than among the general 

/ .\ { ^ ■ ■ . . . ^ 

Mexican .American population or older o^nerations, vCoHege ^tudents represent / 
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the most educated, English-proficient and upwardly mobile segment of their 

. ■ ■ " • . ■> : • " 7 

ethnic "^roup. ^As a result of .it, they can more easily conceptualize and justify 

their, belief s ajpout the iraporl^ce of Spanish than could their less educated 

\' • V ' ' ■ ■ r ■ . ' ' * ' ■ • ■ «• . 

'^d less English-prbf icient fellow ethnics, who are struggling over status- 
improvement or statxis maintenance. The students' favorable orientation towards 

" ^ '\ • v^^-..- ■ " ^ ■ ■ • 

their ethnic tongiie conforms to language -attitiadJis held by other immigrant or 

_ \ 

mative groups irrthe United States and abroad. Mosir mot}" 
their own language positively and with more kno^ional intensity thain other toh-^^ 
gues, eveh 'though the reasons underlying Icinguage loyalty may vary from group 
to group knd place tp place, ^ Equally consistent with findings from^revious 
studies'among othpr ' linguistic groups' are these^^acts; a) the intensity of 
emoLionaf^^nvolvement is stronger among those f o)s^ whom the ethnic tongue i's 
the first lahguage, and as such- is 'embedded in deep-seated affective experiences 
than among those for whom ,it v/as a second^^^ additional language unmediated 
by^tliep-i^|. factors; ^Jd), jj^en tho'ugh th« intens ity of attachment decreases witl^ 
akl dis«ta^ice7^angu,age loyalty may/ and does persist -over a perio'tl^^ 

resjject artd interest;^ c>. atti- 

\ ... 

tudinal /language- loyalty does necessai^^ly qprrelate with behavioral 

ommitment to it. Behavioral ooifcM^men^^ seems to be 

px^marily 'a function of linguistig' ability^ - rather than bv(?rt attitudinal ^ ^ 




ord^entation, whether the latter be .sustains^ -by ihstrur^ntal, ideological or 
affective considera'tions'i While: Mexican American College st\;idents favor 



Spanish language maintenance, they do not belittle the functional needs- for 
English, andf the^ ^^S'^i^^'ly conscious "Of the potential or aqtual difficulties 
that ensue, not onlyv from limited English proficiency but accented English 

as well. The^ir^apprehen^ipns over accented speech should not be * dismissed • 

' w . ■ ' \^ ■ '/ , ' * • 

mere projectioet of^ innejc ih^ecurities derived from a linguistic or non- 



as 
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linguistic basis. We know from recent research that mese beliefs are intj^'o- 
jectionis 'from outer realities rather than mere projectdJons of inner R^^c.esses. 
English .speech samples of Mexican Aftierifcan children haye *^been jucig<fed by Anglo 
teachers as considerably more/ethnic and'; substandard compared Vith speech 
^samples Of Anglo aiid Black children of equivalent socioeconomic background. - 
HesitXilcW, passivity and Iqw self-confidence ^have also been associated mor^ 
often V7i Mexican American children's speech than v/ith thpse of othe^r fe^b- 



^ groups 




In all instances, low ©lass children, the most likely ones to need 



• and benefit rrom bilingual^ education, ^have consistently been judged least 



favorably/ These stereotypes, obtained froin a Texas sample,- are not -necessarily 
confined to ^hat state alone but may be prevalent in other Southv/est^rn ^areas 
as well. Educators should ad^ifcess theiTiselves to this problem no't only in re- 



lation to providing the bi/2^ngual student v/ith the most accepjsr^le speech models. 

of English, but*""5l^^v/ith regards- to teachers ' oveft or covert/attitudes towards 

accented speech , and by extension towards the speaker himself . At^^^udes may 

and do inf luence teache'r ' s expectancies of thexr jgupxls, and^hese in turn 

affect the ptudent ' s beha\?ioral patterns and academic performance as well. 
'* . ■ . 

Since -fiTipre seem t® be generational and class differentials with r^cjards .^ 

:.. - - -^w' • ' ' ■ ' . - © ■ ' 

to Spanish language lo^^ry, it is reasonable to. assiknie thai; the rationales 

_ X • 

advances in f avor^ of ^ilingtSs^]^ e^cation itself v;ill not be ecjually appealing 

to all subgitoups invdlWed. Bilrngual competence as an end in itfeelf would^seBm 

to appeal morq to the younger and well- tp-db generations than to older and less 

. v/ell- to-do Ininority members, . Vkos'e" mairr~noncH^ are the ma's tery of English "and 

status improvement. As bilingual education programs cater by and large to^Jti 
■ " . ■ » . . ^, ". ■ ■ . ■ ^^-^^'^^^ 

more dispossessed groups, parents must be reassured through w^j^^^'^d deeds. 

• that their children are in effect making substarvta^l-'^progress', academically and 



Ixngyistically, and that in the end,* when the t^^sition to English is made, 
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these children will* not suf f er i^the ' same difficulties as the parerjits have / . 
suffered in the^pas.t. ' ' ' " ^ " ' ^ . . 

/ ■ ' '. ' ' * ' . . ' i' ■ v. ' ■ 

BiculturalisTu^ on the other hand^ both as a goal and in terms of its 

* ' • . ■ • « . f' ^ " •> 

implementation, seems "a more/ problemat^ic area." Cultu'ral unity and bicul- 

turalasm among Mexican Americans, in the sense of ethnic distinctiveness, 
seems to be favored only^by^ minor Lty iJ^ithin the minority' itself, amon^ the 
students studied and* the general population^ as well. -The validation 
cultural 'pluralism, eimong those who' favor it, is rooted, however, ixi ,the past 
\rather than the present, -^uppgrt is sought from those very » attributes that 
|±e leas^relevan^t to daily existential patterns and are embedded in the fc^^JLk-; 
culture^ of home and hearth. Instead the more selective aspects of *,ethnicity 
are invoked^ ip-hose represented by the Spanish high-culture rooted in images of 
the collective — not individual-^past and /the exploits of^ mediate--not immediate — 
ancestors, ijiis seeming deprecation of the folk-components of ejihnicity and 
the preference for its morg^'selective aspects may either respond to a prociK||j| 
of de-fethnization in itself or the possibility that the ethnic j.ndividual may 
derive %reAter Security and^ comfort/from a more tran^inut^d type of ethnicity' 
than that which characterizes his immediate- -surroundings . If in fact^he ethnic 
iJtelividual finds Mmself more at ease with the high and more distant ethnic- 
related culture than his own variant, then it would seem ,that the inclusion of 
contrastive existential patterns between the minority and V^jori^^^ in the 

cultural component of bilingual programs and in teacher training programs might 
'achieve less for the minority child's s^nse of • security than the teaching of the 
high .gulture. If one further takes into consideration that peer pressure and 
acceptance by. one's peers are most acutely fe,lt by younj^children, and that 
teache<:&^ stereotypes are already loaded wj|^ differential perceptions "and expecj 
tations, then the de-dmphasizing of cultural differences and the stressing of 
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similarities vou Id seom to be an important, if not essential, component as 

♦ . ,0 

well. After all, one must not loseVight.of t!he fact that man*s definitioa of . 
himself and others are not only molded by sp^aae and time^ but changed by , them 
as well, ani^ that in spite of ever existing diversity, man' s psychic organs of 
perception and humein^ needs remain . basically invariant across cultures and* 
times. ' . " * . 
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